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CHARACTERS. 

Ebabtijs  Applejack,  the  cider-mate 
Zeb  Applejack,  his  son. 

Deacon  Peachblobsom. 

Isaac  Peachblossom,  his  son. 

Hans  Dbinkeb. 

Miss  Patience  Applejack. 

Polly  Applejack. 

Hetty  Mason. 
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COSTUMES. 
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Ekastvs  add  Zeb,  old-fashioned  Tankee  suits 
Deacon,  dark  modern  suit. 

Isaac,  genteel  modern  suit.  « 

Hans  Dbinkeb,  rusty-gray  suit 

Miss  Patience,  dark-brown  dress,  cap,  and  spectacles. 

Polly,  re4  dress,  short  sleeves,  low-necked ; long  calico  apxcv 
hair  drawn  back,  and  twisted  into  a png ; long  ear-rings. 

Hetty  Mason,  calico  dress,  long  apron. 

Scene.  — Room  in  Farmer  Applejack's  house.  Sofa 
C.,  back.  Small  table  l.,  at  which  sits  Miss  Patience, 
knitting  Polly  and  Zeb  seated  r.,  he  holding , she 
winding , a skein  of  yarn. 
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Zeb.  Gosh  all  hemlock!  Polly,  what  iir  yeou  a 
thinkin’  on  ? Thinkin’  ’bout  some  feller,  I bet. 

Polly . Wa’n’t  doin’  nothin’  of  the  sort.  I was 
thinkin’  ’bout  my  new  Sunday  bunnetb 

Zeb.  Well,  fashion  or  fellers,  they’re  all  alike.  When 
a gal  gits  thinkin’  ’bout  either  on  ’em,  she  ain’t  good  for 
nothin’. 

Polly.  Precious  little  you  know  ’bout  either  on  ’em. 
I heerd  Sally  Higgins  say  that  your  go-to-meetin'  coat 
looked  as  though  it  had  been  made  in  the  Revolution. 

Zeb.  Darn  Sally  Higgins ! What  does  she  know 
’bout  war,  any  how  ? Say,  Polly,  what  was  Ike  Peach- 
blossom  sayin’  to  yeou  on  the  doorsteps  last  night? 

Polly.  None’er  your  business,  Zeb  Applejack.  What 
were  you  doij*  so  near  Hetty  Mason’s  cheek,  deown  by 
the  pump,  last  night? 

Zeb.  Neow  quit,  Polly : ’twa’n’t  nothin’.  Ye  see,  I 
was  a-goin’  deown  tew  the  barn,  and  Hetty,  she  was  a- 
cumin’  up  tew  the  house,  and  along  there  by  the  pump  a 
darned  big  bumble-bee  lit  on  her,  and  I was  just  brushin’ 
it  off.  That’s  all. 

Polly.  That’s  a likely  story.  Yeou  know  pa  has 
forbidden  yeou  to  show  any  attention  to  Hetty  Mason. 

Zeb.  Yes;  and  he’s  forbidden  yeou  takia’  any  fronr 
Ike  Peachblossom.  I guess  we’re  in  the  same  boat. 

Polly.  Well,  yeou  stand  by  me,  and  I’ll  stand  t 
yeou. 

Miss  Patience.  Massy  sakes  ! What  air  yeou  young 
ones  quarrelling  about? 

Polly.  Law,  Aunt  Patience,  'tain’t  nothin’.  Zeb  got 
stung  by  a bumble-bee  last  night,  and  was  te^tj*  ^cut  it 
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Zeb.  That’s  all,  Aunt  Patience  ; but  ’twas  a bouncer 

Polly.  And  loaded  with  honey,  wa’n’t  it,  Zeb  ? 

Zeb.  Darn  it,  Polly,  don’t  aggravate  a feller. 

Miss  P.  Bumble-bees ! Oh,  they’re  deceitful,  artful 
ereeters ! When  Deacon  Peachblossom  came  a-ccurtin* 
on  me,  — afore  he  married  Abigail  Spooner,  — one  arter- 
noon,  when  we  were  settin*  on  the  doorsteps,  one  oi 
them  critters  lit  right  on  to  the  end  of  his  nose,  — jest  as 
he  was  a sayin’  the  sweetest  things,  tew. 

Zeb.  Of  course.  That’s  what  brought  him  there. 

MissP.  I never  shall  forget  how  that  poor  feller  did 
holler.  He  jest  gave  one  jump,  and  then  went  tearin* 
diro’  the  village,  a-holdin’  on  to  his  nose  like  a mad- 
man. It  spilt  his  beauty  for  a while,  I tell  yeou  ; and 
spilt  a match,  tew,  for  he  turned  right  round  and  went 
kitin’  arter  Abigail  Spooner  from  that  very  dayi 

Zeb.  He’s  a darned  humbug,  any  how.  His  nose 
looks  as  though  the  bumble-bees  had  been  a-foul  of  it 
lately.  He  drinks. 

Miss  P.  Why,  Zebulon,  how  can  yeou  talk  so?  Isn’t 
he  one  of  the  pillers  of  the  temperance  movement. 

Zeb.  He’s  a darned  old  humbug.  He’s  talked  dad, 
here,  into  leavin’  eout  cider,  when  dad  went  down  to 
Gineral  Court  to  legislate  last  winter. 

Miss  P.  It’s  a blessed  thing  that  they  succeeded  in 
getting  it  excepted,  for  what  would  we  have  done  for  our 
mince-pies. 

Polly.  I wish  cider  had  never  been  heard  of.  Here 
pa  and  Isaac  Peachblossom  must  get  to  quarrelling  about 
it ; and  the  consequence  is,  that  Isaac  has  been  told  that 
Ids  company  was  not  required.  I declare,  it’s  real  mean  1 

I kata  eider! 
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Jfiss  P.  Law,  Polly,  how  can  yeou  talk  so  ? Why, 
your  father,  my  Brother  Erastus,  is  making  lots  er  money 
on  it.  Well,  no  wonder,  for  folks  do  say  that  Erastua 
4pplejack’s  cider  beats  the  world.  He’s  matin’  money. 

Zeb.  Yes  ; and  gitting  stuck  up,  tew.  Look  at  Hetty 
Mason.  There’s  a gal  I set  my  heart  on,  and  it  was  all 
right  until  this  darned  cider-bill  was  passed ; and  then 
dad,  he  up  and  says  I can’t  marry  her,  because  she’s 
poor. 

Miss  P.  Well,  Zebulon,  yeou  must  be  patient.  Your 
father  knows  what’s  best  for  yeou. 

Zeb . Does  he?  Well,  I know  what’s  best  for  me, 
tew ; and  that’s  Hetty  Mason.  And  Fm  a-goin*  to  have 
her,  in  spite  of  all  the  dads  in  creation. 

Enter  Applejack,  l* 

Applejack.  Oh,  yeou  air!  air  yeou?  Well,  I rather 
think  I shell  have  somethin’  tew  say  ’bout  that.  Zeb 
Applejack,  look  me  in  the  eye.  Ain’t  I been  a father 
tew  yeou  < 

Zeb . Well,  s’posin’  yer  hev : ’twa’n’t  my  fault,  was 
it? 

Applejack.  Haven’t  I provided  yer  a liberal  edication  ? 

Zeb.  Supposin’  yer  hev : yer  took  it  eout  in  boardin’ 
the  schoolmaster. 

Applejack.  And  neow  yeou  want  ter  go  and  spile  all 
my  projects,  by  marrying  Hetty  Mason. 

Zeb.  Well,  dad,  where’ll  yer  find  a smarter  gal,  or  a 
prettier  gal,  than  Hetty  ? 

Applejack.  Waal,  Hetty’s  all  very  well  in  her  place , 
but  tence  Fve  found  eout  the  way  to  make  the  best  cidei 
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in  teown,  — and  cider’s  to  be  the  daily  and  standard 
drink  ov  the  community,  sence  the  legislator’  has  knocked 
rumselling,  — I’ve  made  up  my  mind  there’s  a fortin  a- 
comin’  to  E.  Apphjack,  and  the  aforesaid  E.  Applejack 
will  probably  and  eventually  be  the  biggest  man  in 
teown ; and  it’s  high  time  we  held  up  our  heads  a bit. 
Hetty’s  a poor  girl.  If  yeou  must  marry,  look  higher. 
There’s  Lawyer  Lawson’s  daughters,  five  likely  gals. 
Why  don’t  yeou  take  one  of  them  ? 

Zeb.  I tell  yer,  dad,  it’s  no  use  talkin’.  Hetty  Mason 
is  the  gal  of  my  choice.  I don’t  care  a darn  for  yeour 
high  notions.  I’m  goin’  to  marry  the  gal  I like,  and 
there  she  is. 

Enter  Hetty  Mason,  l. 

Applejack.  Yer  ain’t  a goin’  ter  do  nothin’  uv  ther 
sort.  Hetty  Mason,  yeou  jest  pack  up  yeour  band-box, 
and  start  eout  uv  this  house  at  once. 

Zeb.  Do,  Hetty ; and  I’ll  pack  up  a clean  shirt,  and 
go  right  along  with  yer. 

Applejack.  Yeou  won’t  do  nothin’  ov  the  sort. 

Zeb.  Yaas,  I will.  Yeou  turn  her  eout,  and  yeoti 
turn  me  eout. 

Applejack.  Hetty  Mason,  yeou  needn’t  pack  yer  band- 
box  jest  yet. 

Hetty.  Well,  I declare ! I’m  getting  tired  of  this. 
It’s  the  same  thing  every  day.  “ Pack  your  band-box, 
and  don’t  pack  your  band-box.”  If  you  two,  father  and 
son,  would  come  to  some  conclusion  regarding  my  future 
welfare,  it  would  spare  my  wardrobe  a great  deal  of 
tumbling. 

Polly.  Don’t  mind  them,  Hetty.  It  will  come  out 
all  right 
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Hetty . Well,  I hope  it  will,  for  I'm  getting  tired  of  it 

Applejack.  We’ll  talk  this  over  some  other  time,  when 
you’re  cooler.  But  mind,  Zebulon,  no  sparking  round 
my  house.  I won’t  have  it. 

Enter  Hans  Drinker,  r. 

Ham.  Goot  tay,  mine  Friend  Applejack  : it  is  varmer 
dan  never  vash,  and  I ish  very  try.  v I vould  like  some 
trinks. 

Applejack . Oh,  some  of  my  cider!  Hey,  Hans? 

Ham.  Yaw,  dat  ish  goot  cider.  I have  never  trinks 
such  goot  cider  since  ven  I cooms  from  Faderland,  and 
dat  vash  lager  bier. 

Applejack.  Hetty,  bring  a glass  of  cider. 

Hans.  In  a mug.  Do  you  hear,  my  chile  ? I vill 
have  mine  glass  of  cider  in  a mug.  It  ish  so  mooch 
better,  (aside)  and  so  mooch  larger.  ( Exit  Hetty,  l.) 

Miss  P.  Well,  Mr.  Drinker,  what  is  the  news? 

Hans.  Veil,  not  mooch.  Old  Johnson  fell  into  the 
vater  last  night,  ven  he  be  very  trunk.  They  have  not 
find  him.  But  that  ish  no  matter,  ’cause  he  be  not  ov 
mooch  use  now.  Miss  Murray,  she  proke  her  leg  the 
day  pefore  to-night.  Meester  Jones,  he  failed  week 
pefore  next.  Meester  Smith  have  a new  litter  of  pigs, 
and  Meester  Harris  have  a new  papy  at  his  house. 
But  I ton’t  think  of  any  news,  I pelieve. 

Enter  Hetty,  l.,  with  mug  of  cider. 

Applejack  (takes  cider , and  passes  it  to  Hans).  There, 
Triend  Hans,  there  is  a mug  of  the  best  cider  ever  made. 

Hans.  Dat  ish  so.  (Tastes.)  Ah,  dat  ish  goot  cidei 
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ush  never  vash.  Veil,  I trinks  your  good  health,  Meeste* 
Applejack.  I trinks  your  goot  health,  Miss  Patience. 
I trink  your  goot  health,  Miss  Polly.  Py  jinks,  1 
/rinks  all  your  goot  healths.  (Drinks.)  Ah,  dat  ish 
goot.  Meester  Applejack,  I shall  recommend  your  cider 

Applejack.  Thank  yeou,  Hans  ; and,  whenever  yeou  art 
going  by,  don’t  fail  to  drop  in  and  have  a mug  of  it 
feou  are  always  welcome. 

Hans.  Dat  ish  goot.  I shall  rememper  and  call  again. 
6y  dunder,  dat  is  goot  cider.  (Exit,  R.) 

Applejack.  An  honest  old  fellow,  Hans  Drinker. 

Zeb.  Honest.  P’r’aps  he  is ; but,  if  he  don’t  skin 
yeou  out  of  a barrel  of  cider  afore  he  gets  through,  my 
name’s  not  Zeb  Applejack. 

Applejack.  I’ll  risk  it.  But  come,  Patience,  how’s 
tins?  It’s  seven  o’clock.  Deacon  Peachblossom  speaks 
on  temperance  at  the  vestry  at  half-past. 

JStita  P.  Massy  sakes  ! So  he  does  ! (Jumps  up , 
rolls  up  her  knitting.)  I declare,  I wouldn’t  miss  hearing 
the  deacon  for  a good  deal.  I’ll  be  ready  in  a minute. 
(Exit,  v ) 

Applejack,.  Come,  Polly,  you’d  better  be  getting  ready. 

Polly.  1 iUr»*t  a-going. 

Applejack.  Oh,  yes,  yeou  are  ! S’pose  yeou  want  to 
stay  at  home  in  hopes  that  Isaac  Peachblossom  will 
happen  about  here  when  I’m  away.  Come,  get  ready. 
Yeou,.  tew,  Zeb. 

Zeb.  Me ! I ain’t  a-goin’. 

Applejack.  Who’s  the  head  ov  this  here  family,  I’d 
like  to  know?  I tell  yeou  you’re  both  a-going.  Now 
let’s  have  no  ifs,  ands,  or  buts  about  it. 
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Enter  Isaac  Peachblossom,  r. 

Isaac.  How  are  you,  Mr.  Applejack?  How  are  yoi 
Zeb  ? Ah,  Polly,  I kiss  my  hands  to  you. 

Applejack.  Well,  don’t  trouble  yerself,  Isaac  Peach- 
blossom.  When  she  wants  any  kissing  done,  she  won't 
come  to  you. 

Polly.  {Aside.)  That’s  a whopper. 

Isaac.  Well,  don’t  mind  me.  I dropped  in  on  a little 
business.  You  know  the  legislature  last  year  passed  a 
bill  exempting  cider  from  the  prohibition  law.  Of  course 
you  do,  for  we’ve  had  many  an  argument  about  it,  — you 
contending  for  cider  as  a harmless  and  necessary  bev- 
erage, I contending  that  it  was  an  intoxicating  drink. 
My  father  took  sides  with  you  and  you  triumphed  in 
the  legislature,  punishing  me  for  my  opposition  by  break- 
ing off  the  contemplated  marriage  of  yOur  daughter  and 
myself. 

Applejack.  Well,  what  in  thunder  is  all  this  coming 
to? 

Isaac . Listen.  In  this  town,  no  sooner  was  it  made 
legal  than  there  appeared  to  be  a determination  on  the 
part  of  everybody  to  take  to  drinking  cider. 

Applejack.  Of  course.  A harmless  and  necessary 
beverage. 

Isaac.  ( Producing  letter.)  Well,  I don’t  believe  that, 
you  know.  But,  however,  I couldn’t  understand  it. 
But  the  matter’s  all  out.  A friend  of  mine,  residing  in 
Boston,  writes  me  (reads),  “ I must  put  you  up  to  a new 
dodge  of  your  country  prohibitionists.  Now  cider  ia 
exempted,  we  have  an  unusually  large  call  for  empty 
Whiskey-barrels.  The  parties  who  make  cider  buy  them 
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to  put  their  cider  in,  as  whiskey  gives  a particular  flavor 
to  the  cider.  This  is  bad  enough  for  those  who  profess  to 
be  so  temperate  ; but  one  old  fellow,  who  lives  not  a great 
way  from  your  town,  buys  regularly  six  barrels  a week, 
with  particular  directions  to  have  one-third  of  the  whiskey 
usually  contained  in  the  barrel  left  in.  Pretty  sharp 
practice,  hey ! ” 

Zeb.  I should  think  so.  Why,  it’s  a downright 
swindle. 

Polly . What  rascality  ! 

Applejack.  That  man  — • that  man — that  man — ought 
to  be  cut  off  from  respectable  society. 

Isaac.  Of  course  he  had.  And  I*m  determined  to 
find  him  out  and  punish  him. 

Applejack.  Well,  I hope  you  will.  Where  on  earth 
is  Patience?  We  shall  be  late  for  lecture.  (Goes  b., 
and  calls:)  Patience,  Patience.  (Exit  b.) 

Zeb.  ( Grosses  to  Hetty,  r.)  I s’pose  Fve  got  to  go, 
Hetty ; but  Pll  be  back  here  in  fifteen  minutes. 

Polly.  ( Grosses  to  I3aac,  l.)  Pve  got  to  go  to  that 
plaguy  lecture ; but,  just  as  soon  as  Pve  got  there,  Fm 
going  to  sneak  out  and  come  right  here. 

Isaac.  A word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient,  Polly.  Good- 
day,  Zeb.  (Exit  l.) 

Zeb.  Good-day,  Ike. 

Patience.  (Outside.)  Erastus,  don’t  swear  so.  You’re 
the  awfullest  man  that  ever  I did  see.  I can’t  help  it, 
if  I do  lose  my  specs. 

Applejack.  Well,  come  aloug,  and  hold  yeour  tongue. 
(Enter  Applejack  and  Miss  Patience,  l.,  shawled  and 
bonneted.)  Now,  then,  Polly,  git  yeour  things;  an<? 
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feou,  Zeb,  git  yeour  hat.  It’s  time  we  were  off.  (Exit 
£eb,  l.,  Polly,  r.) 

Patience.  So,  Deacon  Peachblossom’s  a-goin*  to  girt 
his  idees  on  temperance.  Well,  I like  the  deacon. 

Applejack.  That’s  what  folks  says,  Sister  Patience. 
They  all  think  yeou’d  be  mighty  glad  to  step  into  the 
late  Mrs.  Peachblossom’s  shoes. 

Patience.  La,  do  they?  Well,  they  might  »ay  worse 
things  ; for,  if  I do  say  it  as  hadn’t  orter,  if  there  is  a 
livin’  woman  on  the  face  of  this  earth,  in  face,  figger, 
and  ability,  capable  of  takin’  the  place  of  Abigail  Spooner, 
I’m  that  woman. 

Applejack.  Waal,  I hope  yeou  won’t  be  disappinted. 
But  yeou  ain’t  so  young  as  yeou  was  thirty  years  ago. 
Patience.  Erastus ! 

Applejack.  Yer  not  a tempting  morsel  to  a widower ; 
for  they  do  say  they’re  awful  perticular  peeple,  and  gray 
hair  — 

Patience.  Erastus ! 

Applejack.  Well,  I won’t  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag, 
Patience. 

Enter  Zeb,  l.,  and  Polly,  b. 

Applejack.  Neow,  then,  let’s  be  off  to  lecture.  Here, 
Zeb,  yeou  take  yer  Aunt  Patience,  and  I’ll  look  arter 
Polly.  (Zeb  gives  Patience  his  arm , Applejack  gives 
his  to  Polly.)  Neow,  then,  forward  — march. 

Enter  Hans  Drinker,  l. 

Hans.  By  donder,  dat  ish  de  best  cider  ash  nerof 

tas. 

Applejack,  Hallo,  Hans,  back  again? 
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Hans.  Yaw,  Meester  Appleiack.  I leave  von  leetli 
pit  of  de  cider  in  de  mug ; but  I coomed  pack  for  it. 

Applejack.  Ah  ! Yeou  want  another  mug,  yeou  ras- 
cal. Here,  Hetty  ( enter  Hetty,  l.)  ! Bring  Hans  a mug 
of  cider.  Make  yerself  at  home,  Hans.  We  must  be 
off  to  lecture.  ( Exit  Applejack  and  Polly,  Patience 
and  Zbb,  r.) 

Hans.  Veil,  never  you  mind  me.  I pe  all  right.  Now 
mine  chile,  you  hear  vhat  de  ole  man  say.  Fll  take 
mine  mug  of  cider. 

Hetty.  Why,  you’ve  just  drank  nearly  a quart ! 

Hans.  A quart ! No,  mine  chile,  you  are  meestaken. 
I have  not  trink  a quart. 

Hetty . I’m  sure  of  it. 

Hans.  By  donder,  it  cannot  been.  Mine  chile,  bring 
me  de  quart,  till  I see  for  mineself.  ( Exit  Hetty,  l. 
By  donder,  dat  ish  goot  cider.  I vish  I vas  de  man  va. 
make  dat  cider.  I vould  never  get  up  some  more,  bu„ 
vould  lay  in  mine  bed  all  de  time,  and  trink  cider. 

Enter  Hetty,  l.,  with  mug. 

Hetty . There,  Mr.  Drinker,  is  the  same  mug.  ’Tis 
full  now,  and  it  holds  a quart. 

Hans.  Ish  dat  de  mug  ? By  donder,  I did  not  think 
it  would  held  so  mooch.  A quart.  But  I did  not  trink 
it  all.  I could  not  trink  it  all.  I vill  show  you  I could 
not  trink  it  all.  (Drinks,  and  turns  over  mug.) 

Hetty.  There,  you  see  it  is  all  gone. 

Hans.  Mine  chile,  it  has  gone.  I never  did  see  any 
ting  go  sc  quick  in  my  life. 

Hetty . Nor  I,  either.  I should  think  you  had  enough 
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Hans.  You  do ! Yell,  so  do  I ; but  I have  not.  Bj 
donder,  dat  is  goot  cider,  mine  chile.  (Exit,  r.) 

Hetty.  Well,  I’m  glad  he’s  gone.  I guess  Mr.  Apple- 
jack will  repent  of  his  invitation,  lor  he’ll  be  sure  to 
pester  us  with  his  attentions  as  long  as  there  is  any  cider 
about.  I’ll  light  a candle,  and  sit  down  and  wait  for 

Enter  Zeb,  l. 

Zeb . Well,  I managed  to  git  Aunt  Patience  off  my 
hands,  without  going  into  the  vestry.  Who  should  come 
along,  when  we  were  half-way,  but  Deacon  Peachblossom. 
The  minit  Aunt  Patience  saw  him,  she  began  to  fidgit. 
So  I managed  to  get  him  up  on  the  other  side  of  her, 
and  then  I scooted. 

Hetty.  Very  well;  and  now,  Mr.  Zeb  Applejack, 
that  we  are  alone  once  more,  will  you  oblige  me  with  a 
plain  statement  of  your  intentions. 

Zeb.  ( Sits  on  sofa  with  Hetty.)  My  intention  is  to 
marry  you  one  of  these  days. 

Hetty . Is  it  ? One  of  these  days  won’t  do. 

Zeb.  Why,  Hetty ! Don’t  you  know  I love  you,  — 
that  you’re  the  apple  of  my  eye,  — that  I shall  die  with- 
out you,  — that  I feel  — I feel  — I feel  — 

HeUy.  There,  don’t  go  to  singing  that  old  song  : it*s 
played  out.  I decline  entering  into  any  engagement 
with  you  in  the  present  unsettled  state  of  affairs.  Eithei 
your  father  gives  his  consent  before  this  time  to-morrow, 
or  I leave  the  house,  never  to  return. 

Zeb.  But,  Hetty,  don’t  be  so  quick. 

Hetty.  Zeb,  don’t  be  so  slow.  We  have  been  wait- 
ing, waiting,  waiting,  until  I am  heartily  sick  of  tin 
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delay.  You  know  I love  you,  or  you  would  never  let 
me  be  abused  — in  this  — wicked  — manner  — by — that 
— ugly  — old  — man.  (Sobs,  and  falls  into  Zee’s  arms.) 

Zeb.  Neow,  Hetty,  don’t  cry.  I’ll  have  it  settled 
to-morrow,  if  I have  to  lick  dad  till  he  gives  his  consent. 
I ain’t  afraid  of  him.  When  he  comes,  I’ll  jest  give  him 
a piece  of  my  mind.  (Noise  outside , r.)  Thunder » 
what’s  that  ? 

Hetty.  Somebody  coming  back. 

Zeb . Oh,  law  ! Suppose  it’s  dad.  What  shall  I do  ? 

Hetty . Why,  give  him  a piece  of  your  mind. 

Zeb . But  not  neow.  He’s  cornin’  this  way,  Hetty, 
I’m  sorry  to  lose  your  company,  but  I’m  going  under  the 
sofa.  ( Crawls  under  sofa , head  to  R.) 

Hetty . Well,  I’m  not  going  to  stay  here  and  be  found 
out.  (Exit,  l.) 

Zeb,  I wonder  who  on  airth  that  is,  anyhow. 

Enter  Isaac  and  Polly,  r. 

Isaac.  Safe  inside.  Now,  Polly,  just  get  a light,  for 
it’s  dark  as  pitch. 

Polly . No,  indeed  I sha’n’t ! I wouldn’t  get  a light 
for  the  world.  If  pa  should  take  it  into  his  head  to  come 
home,  he’d  be  sure  to  make  a fuss  about  it. 

Isaac.  All  right.  I’m  contented.  Here’s  the  sofa 
Sit  down,  and  let’s  have  a ''ittle  quiet  chat. 

Polly.  Of  course.  But  von’t  you  have  a glass  of 
cider? 

Isaac.  No,  I thank  you.  You  know  I’m  opposed  tf 
its  use. 

Polly.  Yes,  1 do  know  it;  but  I forgot  it  at  the 
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Isaac . Polly,  do  you  know  I love  you  very  deafly? 

Polly,  I hope  you  do,  Isaac. 

Isaac.  And  I’m  going  to  marry  you  Thanksgiving 
night,  if  you’ll  consent  to  make  me  happy. 

Polly.  You  know  I’ll  consent.  But  father  — 

Isaac.  Is  not  inclined  to  at  present ; but  I’ll  find  a 
way  to  make  him,  I think.  You  remember  my  reading 
a letter  here  this  afternoon  ? \ 

Polly.  Yes,  from  a friend  of  yours  in  Boston. 

Isaac.  Telling  me  that  somebody  had  been  ordering 
whiskey-barrels,  with  a little  whiskey  left  in. 

Polly.  Yes,  I remember. 

Isaac.  I did  not  give  you  all  the  information  I had, 
for  my  friend  gave  me  the  name  of  the  party. 

Polly.  Who  was  it? 

Isaac.  Erastus  Applejack. 

Polly.  My  father ! 

Isaac.  Your  father,  who  has  helped  to  make  a law 
which  he  is  now  breaking  by  swindling  of  the  meanest 
description. 

Polly.  Why,  everybody  is  buying  his  cider. 

Isaac . Scenting  the  whiskey  concealed  in  it. 

Polly.  Oh,  this  is  too  bad  1 What  will  you  do? 

Isaac.  Prove  his  swindling,  and  then  give  him  the 
choice,  to  relinquish  its  sale,  or  public  exposure,  with  a 
flight  condition  added. 

Polly.  Which  I can  guess.  ( Noise  outside.')  Who 
is  that  ? Oh,  dear  1 it  must  be  father  returned.  What 
shall  we  do? 

Isaac.  I don’t  want  to  see  him  just  yet.  I’d  bettei 
p by  the  back  way. 
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Polly  Well,  come  quick:  this  way.  ( Exeunt , l.) 

Zeb.  What  a darned  scamp  dad  is,  anyway ! 1 

guess  I’ll  git  eout,  and  crawl  up  stairs.  No : there’* 
somebody  coming. 

Enter  Hans  Drinker,  r. 

Hans  By  donder ! I never  did  see  such  cider.  Vhere 
ish  everypody.  In  der  peds,  I s’phose.  Veil,  I vill  no» 
trouble  dem  at  all,  but  vill  go  to  de  cellar  and  gits  mire 
mugs  of  cider.  ( Goes , l.)  By  donder,  de  door  isc 
locked,  and  ter  key  stolen  mit  somepody.  ( Noise  outside , 
R.)  Hark ! I hear  some  peoples  coom  dis  way.  By 
donder ! vhat  vill  I do  mit  myself?  Dey  vill  tink  me 
somepody  else,  coomed  for  der  money.  I vill  hide  for 
mineself,  till  dey  pe  gone  some  more.  ( Crawls  under 
sofa,  head  l.)  By  donder ! dere  ish  somepody  here 
pefore  me. 

Zeb.  What  in  thunder  do  you  w^pt  here  ? 

Hans.  Vhat  you  vant  mit  yourself,  mine  frien\ 

Zeb.  Clear  out,  or  I’ll  break  every  bone  in  your  body. 

Hans.  Take  care  mit  yourself,  mine  frien’,  take  care 
mit  yourself. 

Zeb.  Keep  yeour  boots  out  of  my  mouth. 

Hans.  By  donder ! mine  frien',  you  preak  your  toe 
mit  mine  nose. 

Zeb . Keep  still.  There’s  somebody  coming. 

Hans.  By  donder  1 I yust  lose  mine  cider. 

Enter  Patience,  followed  by  Deacon  Peachblossom- 

Paiience.  Sh  — 

Zeb.  Sh  — 

Ham . S h — 
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Patience . Don’t  speak  so  loud. 

Deacon,  My  friend,  I didn’t  speak  at  all. 

Patience,  Then  it  must  have  been  the  echo.  Com< 
in  quietly. 

Deacon.  This  is  very  mysterious. 

Patience.  My  brother  objects  to  a light  after  certain 
hours,  so  we  are  compelled  to  be  very  cautious  in  our 
movements.  You’ll  find  a seat  here  on  the  sofa.  (Dea- 
con sits.)  I’m  so  much  obleeged  to  yeou,  deacon,  for 
seem’  on  me  home.  Yeour  polite  attentions  are  very 
agreeable.  Sha’n’t  I git  yeou  something,  deacon  ? 

Deacon.  Well,  now  you  mention  it,  a little  cider 
would  be  very  acceptable. 

Hans.  By  donder,  dat  cider ! 

Zeb.  Sh  — ! Keep  yer  hoofs  still,  Dutchy. 

Patience.  I’ll  bring  yeou  some  directly.  Excuse  me 
a moment.  (Exit,  l.) 

Deacon.  Miss  Patience  is  a pleasant  body  ; and  if  she 
wasn’t  quite  so  old,  a little  handsomer,  and  had  a little 
more  money,  I believe  I should  be  inclined  to  make  her 
Mrs.  Peachblossom,  number  two.  But  then  there  is 
her  brother,  making  money  by  his  cider.  I declare,  it’s 
really  worth  thinking  on. 

Enter  Patience,  l.,  with  mug  of  cider ; draws  the  table 
up  to  sofa  and  sits. 

Patience.  There,  deacon,  there’s  a mug  of  the  best 
cider  yeou  ever  drank.  I took  it,  myself,  out  of  a new 
barrel  that  I never  saw  afore. 

Deacon  (taking  mug).  Thank  you,  Pa  — Miss  Pa* 
dance.  Here’s  your  good  health.  (Drinks.)  Splendid  i 
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Splendid ! I never  tasted  such  cider  before  in  all  my 
life.  ( Hands  cider  to  Patience,  who  sets  it  on  table.') 

Patience.  I thought  yeou’d  like  it.  Then  yeou  ai>« 
prove  of  cider-drinking. 

Deacon.  Certainly,  Miss  Patience.  It  is  a healthy 
and  necessary  beverage.  It  is  Nature’s  own  brewing  for 
the  lips  of  thirsty  travellers  in  this  journey  of  life.  I 
believe  in  temperance,  Miss  Patience  ; in  strict  adhesion 
to  total  abstinence  from  all  that  intoxicates  ; but  cider  is 
a beverage  prepared  by  Nature  herself,  and  to  abstain 
from  drinking  cold  water  would  be  as  consistent  as  to 
refrain  from  drinking  cider.  Both  furnished  by  Nature, 
both  harmless.  Miss  Patience,  a little  more  cider.  (She 
passes  mug.) 

Hans.  By  donder  ! my  t’roat  ish  dry  ash  never  vas. 

Zeb.  I wish  I was  eout  of  this.  The  Dutchman  is 
tr^wdiug  me  to  death.  # 

Deacon.  Splendid ! Splendid ! Never  tasted  such 
:ider. 

Hans.  By  donder,  dat  ish  true  ! 

Patience . Deacon,  don’t  you  find  it  lonesome  at  yeour 
jouse? 

Deacon.  Yes,  indeed.  Now  that  my  beloved  Abigail 
\as  gone,  I do  feel  lonesome. 

Patience.  I should  think  yeou  would.  I should  think 
that  a man  of  yeour  loving  disposition  would  be  anxious 
to  fill  the  place  she  vacated  with  some  congenial 
soul  — 

Deacon.  I do,  I do.  I have  cast  my  eyes  about  me, 
and  almost  decided  to  take  — 

Patience.  Well,  Deacon,  disclose  yeour  feelings—* 
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Deacon.  A little  more  cider,  Miss  Patience.  &fu 
l Hisses  cider .) 

Hans.  By  donder,  dere  won’t  be  no  cider  in  de  house  ! 

Deacon.  Splendid  ! Splendid  ! Sp  — len  — did  ! 
That  loosens  my  tongue.  Yes,  Miss  Patience,  — - deaf 
Miss  Patience,  — dear  Patience,  — I do  long  to  clasp  to 
my  arms  — a little  more  cider.  ( She  passes  cider.) 
Thank  you.  Here’s  your  jolly  good  health.  {Drinks. ) 
Splendid ! Splendid ! Splendid ! That’s  the  nectar 
(hie)  that  Jupiter  sips  (hie).  That’s  glor’us  stuff.  Yes, 
dear  Miss  Cider,  — I mean,  Miss  Patience,  — I’m  a lone- 
some man.  I’m  a drefful  lonesome  man.  I want  some' 
body  at  my  side  (hie)  to  bathe  my  throbbing  brow  (hie), 
to  give  me  — to  give  me  — a little  more  cider.  {She 
gives  mug.)  Thank  you.  Here’s  your  jolly  good  health. 
{Drinks.)  Splendid ! Splendid ! Splendid ! 

Patience.  {Aside.)  I low  strangely  he  acts ! but  I 
believe  he  is  on  the  brink  of  a proposal. 

Deacon.  Yes,  I want  to  take  somebody  to  my  heart. 
Yes,  Patience,  — dear  Patience,  — dearest  Patience!  I 
want  to  take  you  to  my  heart  (hie),  this  bursting  heart  — 
come  to  these  longing  arms,  and  give  me  — a little  more 
cider. 

Patience.  Do  you  ask  me  to  be  your  wife,  Deacon  ? 

Deacon.  Splendid  ! Splendid  ! Splendid  cider  ! Of 
course  I do  ! Be  my  cider,  — no,  my  wife  ! I love  you  ! 
I adore  you  ! (hie)  I worship  you  ! I want  you,  and  — 
a little  more  cider. 

Patience.  {Jumping  up.)  Good  gracious  ! Deacon  ! 
( Pulls  him  up.)  Listen!  There’s  a man  under  the 
•ofa.  My  foot  touched  him.  We  shall  be  murdered  I 
What  shall  I do? 
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Deacon.  Come  to  these  arms  (hie).  Who  cares  foi 
the  man  (hie)?  let  ’em  come  on  (hie)  ! these  arms  shall 
protect  you.  This  manly  bosom  shall  protect  you  (hie)  ; 
a little  more  cider  shall  protect  you  (hie). 

Patience.  ( Screams  and  throws  herself  into  Deacon's 
arms.)  A man  ! A man  ! Help  ! Help  ! Help  ! 

(Polly,  Isaac,  and  Hetty  appear  at  door , r.,  with 
light ; Applejack,  l.) 

Applejack.  Well,  well,  what’s  the  matter  here?  Good- 
ness gracious ! Sister  Patience  in  a man’s  arms,  and 
that  man  Deacon  Peachblossom  ! 

Deacon.  Tha’s  wha’s  the  marrer,  Flapplejack.  She 
flew  to  these  protecting  arms,  Flapplejack  ; and  these 
protecting  arms,  Flapplejack,  clasped  her  in  a warm  em- 
brace, Flapplejack  ; and  that’s  ;wha’s  the  marrer. 

Applejack.  Why,  Deacon,  what  brought  you  to  this  * 
condition  ? 

Deacon.  A little  more  cider,  Flapplejack. 

Patience.  O Brother  Erastus ! there’s  a man  under 
the  sofa ! 

Applejack.  Man  under  the  sofa?  We’ll  have  him 
eout,  then,  quick ! 

(, Seizes  Hans’s  leg,  and  pulls  him  out.  Hans  at  the  same 

time  seizes  Zeb’s  leg , and  they  are  brought  out  together. 

Hans  sits  on  floor , r.  Zeb,  l.) 

Applejack  (between).  Zeb,  what  on  airth  are  yeou 
under  the  sofa  for? 

Zeb.  Well,  I don’t  know  ; but  I s’pcct  it’s  the  sain* 
reason  that  set  the  deacon  on  it. 
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Applejack.  What’s  that? 

Zeb.  A little  more  cider. 

Applejack . Hans  Drinker,  what  sent  you  there? 

Hans.  By  donder ! Meester  Applejack,  I never  set 
such  wedder  pefore  for  der  next  five  years ! I vas  so 
dry  ash  never  vash  all  de  time,  and  so  I coomed  here  for 
vat  you  axed  me. 

Applejack . What  was  that? 

Hans.  A leetle  more  cider. 

Applejack.  Will  somebody  please  to  explain  this? 

Deacon.  Ov  course,  Flapplejack.  Ps  all  right.  Fid 
goin’  to  make  Miss  Patience  Mrs.  Peachblossom  (hie), 
sure’s  you  live ! 

Applejack.  Pm  glad  of  that. 

Isaac . And  Pm  going  to  make  your  daughter  Mrs. 
Peachblossom,  Mr.  Applejack. 

Applejack.  No,  you’re  not.  I’ll  never  give  my  con- 
sent. 

Isaac.  I think  you  will,  especially  as  I’ve  got  the 
name  of  the  party  who  buys  empty  whiskey-barrels,  one- 
third  full. 

Applejack . You  have,  — well,  you’re  a pretty  good 
feller.  Take  her  and  make  her  happy. 

Zeb.  Pm  going  to  make  Miss  Hetty  Mason  Mrs. 
Applejack  to-morrow. 

Applejack.  No,  you’re  not.  I forbid  the  banns. 

Zeb.  Too  late,  dad.  Pm  posted  on  all  the  tricks  of 
the  cider-trade ; and,  if  you  interfere  with  my  arrange 
ments,  I’ll  expose  it  all. 

Applejack.  Well,  well,  get  married  to-night  if  yon 
choose.  I don’t  care.  I’m  tired  of  you.  I want  9 
change. 
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Deacon..  Then  let’s  have  some  more  cider. 

Isaac . Mr.  Applejack,  there  are  two  interests  verj 
Jear  to  my  heart : one  is  the  temperance  cause,  the  othe? 
is  your  daughter  Polly.  Duty  to  the  one  demands  that  J 
should  expose  the  deceit  you  have  practised  on  our  corn* 
munity.  Love  for  the  other  equally  demands  that  I 
should  conceal  it.  I can  compromise  with  duty  ouly 
through  your  instrumentality.  Promise  me  to  give  up 
the  sale  of  cider  entirely,  and  I am  silent.  Refuse,  and 
not  even  my  love  for  Polly  shall  prevent  my  exposing  the 
whole  transaction. 

Applejack.  Why,  Isaac,  there’s  money  in  it. 

Isaac.  Not  honest  money,  Mr.  Applejack.  You  see 
what  a fool  one  mug  of  it  has  made  of  my  father. 

Applejack . Well,  I know;  but  Patience  must  have 
got  at  the  wrong  barrel,  and  given  him  the  full  strength 
of  whiskey. 

Isaac.  What  do  you  say  ? Is  it  a bargain  ? 

Applejack.  Well,  yes  : there  is  no  other  course  ; so 
m e’en  make  a merit  of  necessity. 

Isaac.  You’ll  never  repent  of  it.  The  Devil  prowls 
iround  the  earth  in  many  disguises.  Don’t  you  help  to 
cover  him  up,  Mr.  Applejack. 

Deacon.  W ell,  say  (hie)  : a little  less  talk,  and  a lit- 
tle more  cider,  — that’s  my  idea. 

Isaac.  Not  to-night,  father.  Applejack  has  shut  up 
»hop  for  the  night. 

Applejack . Yes,  for  the  night.  Call  round  to-mor- 
row, friends,  and  you  shall  see  me  dispose  of  it. 

Zeb,  Well,  Hetty,  we’re  going  to  get  married,  aftei 
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Hetty.  Yes,  Zeb ; but  I’m  not  going  to  have  any  of 
that  cider  round  my  house. 

Beacon.  Patience,  when  shall  the  wedding  come  off  f 

Patience.  Law,  Deacon,  don’t  ask  me  afore  all  these 
folks. 

Isaac.  I’ll  tell  you,  father.  Thanksgiving  Day,  when 
Polly  and  I are  made  one.  Hey,  Polly  ? 

Polly.  I’m  willing,  if  father  is* 

Applejack.  Well,  as  you  seem  to  have  settled  to 
among  yourselves,  I don’t  think  my  consent  is  needed. 

Hans.  By  donder,  Meester  Applejack  1 dere’s  one 
ting  you  forgot. 

Applejack.  No,  I haven’t.  It’s  what  you  want,  but 
cannot  have.  No  more  cider  here,  Hans.  We  are 
going  to  banish  it.  I can  only  hope  that  our  kind  friends 
will  go  home  satisfied  that  the  article  least  needed 
was,  — wrhat  was  it,  Deacon  ? 

Deacon.  u A little  more  cider.” 

Hans.  Petter  ash  never  vash,  py  donder ! 
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